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For some years, orthodox theory of ed- 
ucational administration has decreed it 
to be the function of the school board 
to legislate and the superintendent to 
execute. The school board establishes 
policy and the superintendent adminis- 
ters the policy. It has been rather 
widely held that faithful adherence to 
this division of basic responsibility is 
the major gateway to efficient school 
administration. 


Not a Panacea... 


It is increasingly evident that over- 
dependence upon this one panacea ob- 
scures rather than clarifies the func- 
tioning of the board-administrator team. 
In actual practice policy formulation 
and administration are interwoven. As 
Professor C. 0. Houle, of the University 
of Chicago, points out in a forthcoming 
book on board functioning, many actions 
of the board such as the selection of an 
administrator, adoption of a budget, 
maintenance of public relations, evalu- 
ation of the school, and the myriad de- 
cisions involved in providing school 
buildings are not actually policy making 
matters. Likewise, the administrator is 
not exclusively an executive. The power 
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A Simple Method of Developing 
Written School Board Policies 


to carry out policy is the power to in- 
terpret policy; the power to interpret 
policy is the power to enlarge, vary and 
refine policy. Policy develops on the 
scene of action; it is not created out- 
right in final form. 


Although this division of responsibil- 
ities does not provide us with a touch- 
stone for complete administrative effic- 
iency, it does describe one phase of 
sound administration. As professor 
Houle points out, the board does estab- 
lish basic policy and the administra- 
tor does execute that policy. The wise 
board does commit its policy to writing. 
The wise superintendent does want policy 
committed to writing and available to 
all. Whalen found that school boards 
which have committed their basic poli- 
cies to writing tend to be more effect- 
ive than school boards which have not. 


How They Excel... 


Using 32 criteria, based on the criti- 
cal requirements for effective board 
membership developed by Barnhart, 
Whalen found that boards operating from 
written policies were significantly more 
effective than boards which did not in 
15 of the 32 criteria. Boards without 
written policies were judged more effec- 
tive in none of the criteria. 


Specifically, members of boards which 
have developed written policies were 
judged superior in the following ways: 


(a) They are more likely to adhere to 
their policy-making and legislative 
function. 


Iban H. Appleby, Policy and Administration 
University, Alabama: Garversity of Alabama 
Press, 1949. 

-Richard E- Whalen, Jr., Effectiveness of 
Elected and Appointed Board Members, doctoral 
dissertation, Indiana Univergity: Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1953. 
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(b) They are more tactful and sympathet- 
ic to groups of teachers or patrons. 

(ec) They exhibit better understanding of 
how community groups think and act. 

(d) They are more likely to resist pres- 
sure groups which are not primarily 
interested in the good of the school 
system. 

(e) They are more willing to spend time 
outside of the community in promot- 
ing the welfare of public schools. 

(f) They are more willing to devote time 
to promoting the welfare of the 
schools within the community. 

(g) They are more willing to speak to 
community groups for the purpose of 
interpreting school needs. 

(h) They feel greater responsibility for 
improving education throughout the 
state. 

(i) They more generally display both 
tact and firmness. 

(j) They are better able to sense and 
identify problems of the school and 
to assist in determining workable 
solutions. 

(k) They make a greater effort to under- 
stand their own functions, duties, 
and responsibilities. 

(1) They are more likely to accept cri- 
ticism without offense. 

(m) They appear to be better informed 
concerning the cultural, human, and 
financial resources of the community. 

(n) They are more vigorous in seeking 
financial support for schools. 

(0) They have a better understanding of 
the purposes and objectives of mod- 
ern schools. 


Recently there has been a growing in- 
terest in helping school boards to de- 
velop policy statements. The Tennessee 
School Boards Association has published 
a complete guide which has been widely 
distributed. Accrediting agencies tend 
to consider the existence of written 
board policies as some evidence of a 
healthy school situation. 


Not Easy... 


Haste in formulating a set of written 
policies can be disastrous. Policy adop- 
ted without complete understanding by 
the board, without adequate debate, may 
increase friction between board and ad- 


ministrator rather than decrease it. It 
is an unhappy board member who finds he 
has subscribed to some lofty-sounding 
phrases and unwittingly put himself in 
position of condoning an action to which 
he would not have subscribed. It is an 
unhappy superintendent who carries out 
what he considers to be a clear-cut man- 
date, as prescribed in adopted policy, 
only to find the board unable to read 
into the statement the same meaning he 
thought so clear. 


All too often, elaborate statements of 
policy are prepared, formally adopted at 
a regular school board meeting, and 
promptly forgotten. It is obvious that a 
statement of policy can have no real 
value unless it is constantly used, con- 
stantly revised, and subject to constant 
scrutiny. It must reflect accurately the 
thinking of the board. Any statement a- 
dopted in a spirit of being "for right- 
eousness and against sin" has little re- 
lationship to the real guide-posts to 
action which a policy statement should 
provide. 


The hard-pressed administrator finds a 
dearth of material when he faces a job 
of helping a school board commit to wri- 
ting its basic code of operation. The 
practice of revising the policy state- 
ments of other boards leads to disaster. 
Better no formally collected policies, 
than a set misunderstood, misused, or 
not used at all. But to write out a com- 
plete statement sufficiently explicit to 
furnish clear-cut guides to action, yet 
sufficiently broad to allow latitude as 
circumstances change, isa delicate task. 


Written policies can become chains to 
the administrator, the staff, or the 
board itself. 


Policy Is Philosophy... 


A statement of board policy is a 
statement of the philosophy of the 
board. It is an attempt to put into an 
action-guide the objectives, purposes, 
and general operating philosophy of the 
board. Like a man's personal philosophy 
board policy has resulted from the in- 
teraction of the board with other com- 
munity forces, persons, state agencies, 
the staff, and members of its own group. 
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No more than a man could set out his 
personal philosophy without reference to 
his previous experience, can a board 
adopt a statement of policies without 
reference to previous experiences and 
the social climate in which it operates. 


There are already in existence many 
statements of board policy although they 
may not be assembled, consistent, or 
well expressed. These are in the minute 
book of the corporation. The record 
shows the operating philosophy of the 
board, even as a man's deeds testify to 
his real philosophy. 


The first step, then, is the gather- 
ing, classification, and analysis of es- 
tablished policy as it is contained in 
the minutes. This is initially a cleri- 
cal job. On the staff of most schools is 
a person especially trained for this 
type of work. The school librarian is 
frequently an expert in indexing, cross- 
indexing, and cataloging written mater- 
ial. Oftentimes the librarian will be 
pleased to be taken into the administra- 
tive team on such an important matter as 
the codification of basic school policy. 


A precise statement of the will of the 
board is often a difficult task requir- 
ing the review of many particular inci- 
dents. For this reason it is often wise 
to compile the rules and regulations of 
the board (which implement policy) at 
the same time. 


For Example... 


The board may have as a basic policy 
the promotion of wide community use of 
its facilities. There is an immediate 
question of when, if ever, a community 
function may interfere with a school 
function. Other questions follow. Allow- 
ing the local boy scout troop to use the 
gymnasium without charge is one thing; 
allowing them to have a state tournament 
for boy scout troops is another; and al- 
lowing them to raise funds by sponsoring 
an exhibition by the Harlem Globetrot- 
ters is still another. The reader can 
multiply situations. A P.T.A. meeting in 
the auditorium presents a different sit- 
uation from the Goodfellows Annual Beer 
Party, or, say, a Communist rally. Hence, 
the general policy must be carefully 
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stated, and the enabling rules and regu- 
lations compiled in some detail, if the 
result is to be community use of the 
building and not dissension. 


Once the minutes are indexed with ref- 
erence to topic and sub-topic, the in- 
consistencies, vagaries, and the omis- 
sions in past policy actions will be 
clear to all. 


The board itself, or a committee of 
the board, is then in position to eval- 
uate established methods of action and 
make recommendations for changes. Often 
it may appear at this point that the 
board has modified or changed a basic 
policy without having formally repealed 
or amended it's original stand. A second 
step will then be the repeal of obsolete 
matter and a restatement of continuing 
plans of action. 


A third step will follow logically 
when the alternatives available to the 
board in clearing up conflicting or in- 
consistent directives of prior years are 
placed squarely at issue. Compiling a 
clear-cut statement of basic policy can 
be a learning situation for many boards 
and administrators. 


Don’ t Forget the Teachers... 


A primary source of suggestions for 
basic philosophy of the school is the 
teaching staff. The development of a 
policy statement can furnish discussion 
material for several lively teachers' 
meetings. 


Inclusion of the teachers in the work- 
ing team to codify the school philosophy 
has as a by-product of more efficient 
operation, improved teacher morale, im- 
proved understandings between board and 
staff, and improved comprehension of the 
purpose of the school. 


It is often a shock to boards to dis- 
cover how much policy and how many rules 
have never been committed to writing 
even in the minutes. 


Sometimes the finer distinctions, such 
as which group may use the building free 
of charge, which pay a minimum fee for 
light, heat and janitorial services, and 
which pay a maximum fee, may have evol- 
ved among superintendents, principals, 


and custodians until clear rules are 


discernable without any formal action by 
the board. 


Often a board is completely uninformed 
as to the administrative codes developed 
by the staff. Binders for the preserva- 
tion of bulletins from the central of- 
fice accumulate over the years a formid- 
able set of directives for the operation 
of the schools. These too should be ex- 
amined in the process of developing a 
defensible statement for board adoption. 


A final step will then be in order as 
the board fills the gaps left in the 
collected set of policies. When the new 
material has been added, the old revised, 
and the obsolete repealed, itis in order 
for the board to adopt the completed 
policy statement and incorporate it into 
the minutes. The adopted statement can 
then be published separately and made 
available to all interested parties. It 
becomes the guidepost for the superin- 


tendent and staff in carrying out their 
daily tasks. It becomes a generalized 
statement of the purpose of the schools 
which the public can study and evaluate 
in terms of the general civic purpose. 


Some boards make a practice of setting 
aside one meeting each year for the re- 
vision of established policy. This has 
the advantage of assuring revision and 
encouraging use of the written state- 
ment. However, as a legal matter, 
the policy statement is presumably re- 
vised each time the board takes an ac- 
tion which in any way amends its prior 
statement of basic policy. It is good 
practice, then, to provide for the con- 
tinuing indexing of the minutes and the 
continuing referral to the policy state- 
ment as action questions arise. Thus, in 
actual practice the policy statement is 
revised with each meeting of the board. 


Additional copies of the NOTEBOOK can be 
obtained at cost by writing the Midwest Center. 


FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING... 


1. Who uses or should use the statement of school boar 


Board? 
Administration? 
Teachers? 


Lay people? 
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2. How can these groups help develop or revise written policy statements? 
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